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CHAP LE Ral. 


THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 


The Place oi the Senior School in the educational system. 


The Senior School is the name given to the type of 
post-primary school which is organised for pupils who 
either do not pass the selective tests or who do not wish 
to proceed to secondary schools of the existing type. 
They are established for pupils from the age of 11 plus 
to 14 or 15 plus and, at the moment, have no generally 
recognised standards. 

In a sense their birth is unsensational, even somewhat 
disreputable, for they have to do what they can to meet 
the needs of the intellectual rejections of the present 
system. It frequently happens, however, that a lowly 
origin is but the prelude to a great future, and there is 
every possibility that these schools will show the way to 
a more rational and practical development of the whole 
of our post-primary system. There must be many far- 
reaching administrative reforms, including a unification 
of the administrative regulations for all post-primary 
schools and the establishment of a full system of free 
secondary education before such a hope can be realised ; 
but, when this is accomplished, we should have a complete 
system of secondary education adapted to the needs of all 
adolescents whether they are of the purely intellectual 
type preparing for a university career or whether they 
are of the more practical type preparing for the ordinary 
life of the citizen. 


The Objective of the Senior School. 


The objective of the Senior School is quite clear and 
definite. It has to meet the needs of its pupils as 
individuals and as members of the community: to give a 
knowledge of fundamentals and make available to its 
pupils those commonly accepted forms of knowledge which 
are essential to life in a modern community, to discover 
and develop special ability in any direction and to adjust 
its pupils to those aspects of physical, mental-and emotion- 
al life which make for a full and all-round development. 
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Such a task would be difficult even if it were not compli- 
cated by an infinite variety of individual needs and by the 
varied reactions of different individuals to the same cir- 
cumstances. 

It is probable that experience will prove the existence 
of certain common factors upon which the attention of the | 
school will be focussed, but it is certain that during the 
early years many experiments must be made and much 
ingenuity exercised before there can be, if there ever is, 
any approach to uniformity. 

It is in this respect that the Senior School will differ 
from the Secondary School of the existing type. These 
are mainly concerned with the preparation of their pupils 
for certain recognised examinations, and are staffed and 
equipped for this purpose. There will always be a 
minority of pupils who require such a course and a properly 
developed system should make it possible for every one 
of this type to proceed to it as a matter of course. The 
majority will be found not to possess this kind of ability 
and for them the diversity of programme in the Senior 
School and the more practical outlook of its curriculum 
will provide the better means of development. 


The Status of the Senior School. 

In a wisely organised system of post-primary education 
there should be no question of variety of status. Many of 
the accepted standards are outworn and have no place in 
a democratic system. The abolition of fees would leave 
ability alone as a basis of selection and, since none of us 
is responsible for native ability, there is no virtue in its 
possession but merely an added responsibility both to 
the State and the individual for its fullest development. 
There should therefore be no suggestion of superiority 
or inferiority on this basis. The fact that modern life re- 
quires all types of ability and the highest development of 
each type, must be recognised; and the recognition of 
this fact gives to each aspect of the work involved a 
similar value. There are many pupils in Secondary 
Schools at the present time who would be much more 
happily and appropriately placed in a suitable Senior 
School and there should be no suggestion that such a 
transference would bea degradation to the pupil concerned. | 
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The Relation to Contributory Junior Schools, 

There should be an effort on the part of the Senior 
Schools to establish contacts with the contributory Junior 
Schools in order to preserve the group idea which is an 
essential part of the new organisation and to make the 
transfer from the one to the other a natural and evolution- 
ary process. It is important for the smooth and systematic 
working of both Schools that transfers should only be 
made at the end of each complete School year. Promo- 
tions which are made more frequently will interfere with 
the classification according to ability within the age group 
which is so important and necessary to the orderly and 
successful development of the work of the Schools. 


? ea Bid a Wad Sa od 


THE NEEDS OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL PUPIL 
AS A FUTURE CITIZEN. 

The needs of the Senior School pupil as a future 
citizen are as varied as life itself and, as has been indi- 
cated, centre round the pupil as an individual and as 
a member of the community. 

The individual needs of all adolescents have certain 
common elements; it is the period of adaptation to a whole 
set of new circumstances, to a larger and more fully- 
developed body, to important and acute changes in emo- 
tional experience, and to a new relationship toward the 
whole of the community. These changes are full of conflict 
with ideals which have been handed down from another 
generation or which are more often self-imposed and diffi- 
cult to harmonise with the environment. It is most impor- 
tant that the school should recognise these characteristics 
and adjust the whole of its internal life and organisation to 
them. For this reason there should be a close similarity 
between the social life and environment of the post-primary 
schools of all types; and that tradition of responsibility 
and of loyalty to, and service for the group, which is so 
admirable a feature of our public school system, should 
find expression also in the schools of the new order. 

All educational experiment tends to prove that the 
most abiding influence of the school is environmental and 
if education is what remains after all else has been for- 
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gotten, then the memory of the purposeful social life and 
corporate activities of the school with its standards of 
loyalty and integrity should be that last remnant. 

One of the most important aspects of the work of the 
Senior School will be what may be called ‘“‘the social 
work’’—the training of the adolescent to live harmoniously 
in a community and to have the right spirit of responsi- 
bility towards the civic duties of the future. The extra 
year of school life made possible by the raising of the 
leaving-age to 15 years would facilitate large developments. 
on this side; the boys and girls are just passing out of 
the stage where self-interest has been a characteristic; 
and opportunity should be taken to lead them away from 
the egoism of childhood towards a recognition of the need 
of service for others and of the right way of living 
amongst others. They need to learn how to be loyal to 
their group, to be trained in habits of self-reliance and 
responsibility, and to be ready to control not only them- 
selves but others aiso. 

Towards this end, co-operative methods in work and 
play should be developed as far as possible and posts of 
responsibility should be devised for the pupils in the latter 
part of the school course. 

The adoption of the Prefect System, modified somewhat 
from that of the Public Schools, will provide, on the one 
side, opportunities for the development of a sense of re- 
sponsibility and power and, on the other side, of the 
necessity of yielding to delegated authority. It may 
incidentally also have the advantage of setting free the 
teachers from part of the constant marshalling and disci- 
plining of the pupils which have been so noticeable a 
feature of some of our Elementary Schools. 

The House System develops a spirit of loyalty based 
on principles of fellowship and co-operation, and the 
House ‘‘Officers’’ are given the opportunity of performing 
the duties pertaining thereto. 

Team games and sports, with inter-house, inter-form, 
and inter-school matches teach how to take losses and 
gains in the right spirit, to do the best for one’s side, and 
to applaud what is good, even when the good is performed 
by an opponent. 
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Adolescence is a time when there is a new or increased 
appreciation of nature, of music, of art and poetry. This 
can be catered for by the establishment of nature rambling 
clubs, by community singing, by visits to art galleries, 
and by dramatisation together with the making of posters 
and ot the simple scenery and ‘‘properties’’ that may be 
required. 

Lessons on Citizenship will probably form part of the 
history teaching, and practical experience in voting, in 
the counting of votes, etc., can be provided by the election 
of officers for the various clubs and the School Houses and 
for the School Parliament, if there is one. In the School 
Houses, the older members have a chance of helping the 
younger ones in drawing up programmes for House 
Parties and Concerts, and so the spirit of co-operation is 
encouraged. | 

The formation of a Junior Branch of the League of 
Nations Union within the school will give a training in 
the wider realm of universal relationships which will be 
essential to the citizen of the future. 

The occasional preparation of papers or debates on set 
subjects, with subsequent discussion by the class, gives 
opportunity for practice in quickness of thought, in putting 
points clearly and briefly, in criticism, and in taking either 
criticism or praise in the right way. This is an admirable 
preparation for the future. 

By the adoption of these various devices, the school 
may become a complete organisation for developing the 
social instincts and emotions so that the -young adolescents, 
on leaving school, will be more fitly prepared to take their 
places in the social life of the community, with advantage 
to themselves and to others. 

This does not indicate that the school should become 
a glorified social club: its main objective must be the 
development of capacity and, to secure this, there must 
be real concentrated and determined effort of the best kind. 
The boy and girl of this generation will in course of time 
become a citizen with full responsibility for the well- 
being of the State and for the growth of a healthy, in- 
telligent spirit of international understanding. Such a 
responsibility requires a sound knowledge of certain funda- 
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mentals ; these include the power to use and comprehend. 
language, to express oneself clearly and accurately and 
to assess the value of the spoken and written word. It 
involves the power to make certain recognised calculations. 
essential to the ordinary business relationships of life. It 
also includes a sound knowledge of what is generally 
known as history and geography—that is of the distribu- 
tion of the peoples of the world with an understanding of 
the natural causes which produce national habits and 
characteristics, of the inter-dependence of nations and of 
the means of inter-communication. It needs sufficient 
knowledge of their past to understand their present, and a 
-realisation of the whole onward movement of nations to: 
the point at which they have arrived. 


When this has been done there still remains the indi- 
vidual who has a life to live and a piece of work to do. 
Sometimes the work will become the gateway to a full 
and free life of the spirit with abundant opportunities for 
self-expression. |More often, unfortunately, under the 
demands of our present industrial system the work will be 
of a nature which cramps the spirit and reduces it by 
degrees to automatic action of machine-like repetition. It 
is inevitable that the majority of pupils from Senior Schools. 
will find themselves in occupations of this type, from which 
the only relief will be provided by a gradually-increasing 
leisure. With this in’ view it will be the function of the 
school to train its pupils for the best and wisest use of 
leisure by teaching such arts and crafts as will give happy 
occupation for leisure hours and provide the means for 
experiencing the full joy of creation and of self-expression. 
This will be accompanied by training in appreciation of 
what is best in literature, art and music so that there shall 
be a wealth of experience from these sources which will 
enrich the spirit. In certain areas a vocational bias will 
be given to the curriculum varying, of course, with the 
prevailing industry, but it is obvious that, if the school 
is to provide for the real needs of its pupils, there must 
be a great variety of type. It is of the greatest importance 
that each school shall be entirely free to develop its or-. 
ganisation in the way best fitted to meet its own special 
need. 


THE 
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CHAPTER III. 


CURRICULUM OF THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 


With these principles in mind the framing of the curri- 
culum for any Senior School should be an interesting 
though difficult task. It is not proposed here to study it 
in detail for the simple reason that each scheme must 
reflect the needs of its own district. A few general prin- 
ciples, however, are important. 


¥. 


lil. 


lV. 


Since the majority of pupils in Senior Schools are 
those who are not of a literary type, it is important 
that the curriculum should not be overloaded and 
that in every subject the matter to be taught should 
be most carefully selected. It is better to teach a 
few outstanding facts clearly than to overload the 
teaching with relatively unimportant detail. This 
kind of teaching needs a teacher with wide knowledge 
of the subject, for one can only select well when 
one has a full sense of relative values. 


. The approach to all teaching should be through 


reality, that is, through some aspect of the subject 
which has direct contact with the actual life and 
interest of the pupil. It is probable that the Project 
Method would be of tremendous value in the hands 
of a skilful teacher. 


All teaching must be related to the present and 


future needs of the pupil—any subject which does 


not fulfil this condition should be rigidly excluded. 


There will be some senior school pupils who will 
profit by the study of a second language even though 
the course cannot of necessity be a very long one. 
It will be essential to have a teacher trained in the 
use of modern phonetic methods and able to inspire 
enthusiasm for the subject in the pupils. There is 
much to be said for the study of Esperanto under 
these circumstances, since it is logical in construc- 
tion and therefore easily learnt, and because its 
possession will enable the pupil to take a more 
intelligent part in the international life which will 
be a feature of the new generation. 
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The general question of curriculum has been discussed 
in ‘‘Back to the Hadow Report,’’ Chapter V., and a 
scheme is shown there by which the first two years may 
be devoted to cultural training with selective courses for 
children of lesser capacity while the second two years will 
provide opportunity for work in a more limited group of 
subjects selected in accordance with the ability and prob- 
able future occupation of the pupil. 


Subjects of special importance in the Senior School. 

The newest features of these schools will centre round 
the importance which will be attached to work of practical 
value. This will be most apparent in the science course, 
in craft work, and in the new attitude toward home crafts. 

A prolonged consideration of the science question has 
brought us to the conclusion that for all pupils a biological 
course will be of great value, since it is directly related 
to the needs of life and to the problem of healthy manhood 
and womanhood. A practical course of this kind has been 
worked out for senior schools and is published separately 
under the title, ‘‘A Science Scheme for Girls, based on 
Biological Teaching,’’ by Edith Cooper, L.L.A. 

The subject of general craft work and of the home- 
crafts will be dealt with at length in succeeding chapters. 


Books for Senior Schools, 

‘“Of the making of books there is no end,’’ but of the 
making of books really suitable for use in Senior Schools 
there is scarcely yet a beginning. It is essential that the 
pupils shall be trained in the right use of books for recrea- 
tive reading, for the cultivation of literary taste, for the 
acquisition of knowledge and for general reference. It 
is of the utmost importance that pupils should acquire the 
habit of seeking from books the information they require, 
and that they shall come to regard them as their best 
friends. There are, however, very few school books suit- 
able for the independent use of this type of pupil. The 
language is often difficult and likely to convey wrong im- 
pressions, the subject matter either gives a wrong sense 
of proportion by its meagreness, or is over-loaded, and. 
the selection of matter is often unsuitable and does not 
conform to the principles set out here. 
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There is need for teachers with direct intimate know- 
ledge of the powers of the senior school pupil to collaborate 
with writers of authority on the various school subjects 
in order to produce books from which senior school 
scholars can obtain sound, clear, well-balanced and _ sin- 
cere ideas as the outcome of their independent reading. 
The Senior School Building. 

- As the Senior School will be mainly a place for practical 
activity, the building must depart very considerably from 
the old class-room tradition. In addition to the ordinary 
class-rooms, it will need two practical rooms for craftwork 
and needlework, a science room, a domestic subjects suite 
of rooms, and an art room. It should also contain a room 
‘which can be converted into a library and, in districts 
where the school serves a wide area, a dining-room is 
necessary. 

A hall will be required for corporate assemblies and 
there should be playing-fields for physical work and 
games. In general terms, the building should contain 
the amenities provided in a good Secondary School. 


CHAPTER. 1V. 


CRAFT IN THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 
Nature. 


Craft is neither manual occupation merely, nor hand- 
work merely. In its truest sense it embraces those activi- 
ties which are directed, through a traditional technique, 
to the production of articles which combine utility with 
beauty. 

Such technique embodies processes which revise the 
whole history of the craft from the primitive to the most 
highly-complex stages and which, therefore, from a school 
point of view, recapitulate at each stage the historical 
development of the craft, while, at the same time, they 
satisfy the capacities of the child or group of children at 
any particular stage of mental development. 

The psychological significance of this is important. 
It seems to explain why there is a spread in power of 
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attainment ranging from the very primitive to the more 
complex processes evolved by the higher intelligence, and 
why, while certain children will remain at the primitive 
stages, others will complete the whole racial revision 
during the school period. But, at whatever stage he may 
be working, each child will unite his effort to the whole 
line of human endeavour to achieve refinement and culture 
through construction of the useful object. 
That is the legitimate end of Craft. 


Choice. 


Craft work in school is not to be merely a preparation 
for Industry. It will serve the ends of Industry through 
its broader educational results but will not be just a 
preparation for the achievement of the narrower and much 
simpler ends of mechanised industry of the present day. 

Choice of craft will depend upon a variety of factors. 
From the most determinant we may select as follows :— 

i. The advantage of utilising local supplies of material 
as in Pottery, Bookcraft, or Weaving. 

i. The necessity for counteracting the dangers of 
mechanisation in industry as Leathercraft, Wood- 
craft, Bookcraft, might do in areas where component 
metal and paper industries prevail. 

iii. The desire to provide occupation for hours of 
seasonal inactivity as any of the more manipulative 
crafts of Weaving, Needlecraft or Metalwork would 
in agricultural areas. ; 


Number. 


The number of crafts taken in a school as well as the 
choice of their kind will depend not only upon the situation, 
size and technical equipment of the school but equally upon 
the particular qualifications and interests of the staffs. 


Types. 


Choice may be made from the following traditional 
Crafts: 
(a) Needlecraft : including embroidery, tapestry. 
(b) Textile crafts: including weaving, dyeing, textile 
printing, basketry. 
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(c) Bookeraft : including bookbinding, printing, decora- 
tion and illumination. 

(d) Woodcraft : construction, upholstery and decoration. 

(e) Metalcraft : construction and decoration. 

(f) Leathercraft : manipulation, dyeing and decoration. 

(g) Pottery : manipulation and decoration. 

(h) Gardening. 


Material. 


The inclusion of any craft in a school curriculum will 
presuppose an adequate supply of suitable material and, 
since each craft is governed by its own particular tech- 
nique, there must be an equally adequate supply of right 
tools through the use of which the right technique may 
be learned. The ingenuity peculiar to the legitimate make- 
shift of the handwork exercises has no place in the craft- 
room. It is extremely important that the supply of material 
for craftwork should not be entrammelled by any condi- 
tion of resale. Material which has afforded means to 
right learning process has justified its cost educationally. 


Equipment. 


Because handicraft, like science, will be an indispens- 
able part of the senior curriculum, it will require the 
following minimum special provision :— 

(a) Workrooms. 

(b) Material and Tools. 
(c) Library and Museum. 
(d) Teacher. 


(a) WoRKROOMS.—Two rooms, extra to the school 
accommodation, with a minimum floorspace of 600 
sq. ft. will be required in each Senior Department. 
Both of these should be supplied with water and 
sinks and one at least with gas. Both need bench 
equipment for 20 scholars; this is the maximum 
number that should come into a craft-teaching group 
at any time. Accommodation of the two groups 
of 20 pupils of the average 40 class will be thus 
ensured. 
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(b) MaTEeRIAL AND Too_s.—The craft interest must control 
the equipment in material, not the equipment the 
craft, and though there is pienty of scope for ingenu- 
ity in use of material, there is none for makeshift 
which would defeat the ends of craftwork. Spacious 
cupboards, affording ample storage accommodation 
for all classes using the rooms, are necessary, as 
orderliness in control of material must be an essen- 
tial inculcated throughout all stages of teaching in 
craft work. 

The fundamental technique of the craft lies in 
the correct use of the right tool to the end of true 
construction and fitting decoration of the object de- 
signed. Therefore the provision of the right tool 
is the first essential and this right tool must be 
rightly used. 

(c) Lrsrary AnD MuseumM.—Since each craft has a history, 
books dealing with this history should find their 
place in the special craft library and the collection 
of pictures for folios and examples for the museum 
will afford a means of expressing interest in the 
work as it goes forward. 

(d) TEacHER.—The equipment of the teacher must com- 
bine a general training in the fundamentals of 
educational practice with a knowledge of the craft. 
It is not sufficient to know the craft. The interpreta- 
tion of craft practice and its communication to a 
class is a simpler matter when the principles of 
psychology and pedagogy are first understood. °' 

This means that the craft specialist must be 
first a trained teacher, then a craftsman. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HOME CRAFTS. 


This title has been chosen to cover a wide range of 
work which, in the past, has been called domestic. subjects 
and has been treated as though it were something not 
quite ‘‘intellectually respectable.’’ It is not proposed to 
discuss the reasons for this, but rather to emphasise the’ 
change which has taken place in our whole attitude toward 
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this branch of knowledge. Neither is it suggested that 
the course should be confined to girls, for the cultivation 
of home life and happiness is an art required by both 
boys and girls and the course should be available for both. 


The place in the curriculum, 

In the Senior School these subjects will become an 
integral part of the curriculum: they will be taught on 
the school premises and will be in charge of a teacher 
who is a member of the school staff and directly interested 
in all the other activities of the school. 


The subjects included. 
In such a course the following subjects would find a 
place :— 

1. HousecraFt, which will include a knowledge of ordi- 
nary domestic hygiene, training in artistic methods 
of decoration and furnishing, and a knowledge of 
the way to do simple repairs and make simple appli- 
ances. It will involve a familiarity with ordinary 
labour-saving devices together with a knowledge 
of the scientific principles involved in their con- 
struction and use. This will necessitate some simple 
knowledge of electricity and electric appliances. 

ii. COOKERY.—The knowledge of this art is required 
by both boys and girls. The teaching will be on a 
scientific basis and the children will be taught the 
reasons underlying the various processes. Since 
the training is to fit the pupils for homes of the 
future, every kitchen should be fitted with electric 
appliances as well as with those commonly used in 
the area. 

au. Launpry Worxk.—The fundamental scientific truths 
underlying the various processes will be explained 
and the work carried on with good modern appli- 
ances. It is most important’ that the equipment 
for all this teaching shall be thoroughly up-to-date 
and reliable. While for obvious reasons the teach- 
ing should be linked to the present experience of 
the pupil, it must show the way to the happier 
condition that can be reached when the drudgery 
is removed. 
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iv. NEEDLEWoRK.—In many schools this subject will be 
included in this group and will be under the charge 
of the same teacher. The object will be to show 
how useful articles, both in clothing and in house- 
hold linen, may be made beautiful, while being at 
the same time well-adapted to their purpose; and 
that simplicity and beauty are very closely related. 


The Cost. 


There has been a tradition that practical work done 
by girls shall be self-supporting, that is, that the articles 
shall be sold to the pupil in order to cover the cost. This 
condition has created such difficulties in certain areas 
that the first question asked in deciding what shall be 
made is not ‘‘Will the production of this article provide 
the best training for this girl?’’ but ‘‘W4All this article find 
a ready sale?’’ This problem has often prevented an 
orderly and progressive scheme of work, and it has even 
prevented the teacher from developing a girl’s taste, for 
frequently the cruder article finds the more ready sale. 
It is curious that the same condition has not been applied 
to boys’ woodwork; in general practice the boy receives 
the article he has made. It is of the utmost importance 
that this restriction on girls’ work should be removed 
and that a reasonable allowance should be made for the 
provision of material for all forms of practical. work. 


GHAP TERA Ve, 


TEACHERS FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS. 
The New Outlook, 


The development of Senior Schools on original and 
individual lines gives to teachers an opportunity to enter 
upon the work with that feeling of delight and exultation 
that comes with the chance of working out one’s own 
ideas and of undertaking one’s work in a spirit of adven- 
ture. It cannot be too often repeated that these schools 
must develop upon new lines; there must be no imitation 
of the academic work of the conventional Secondary - 
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School, but, instead, a curriculum based on practical and 
cultural work and, possibly to some extent, on the indus- 
trial and commercial needs of the locality. 


The Type of Teacher for Senior Schools, 


To achieve this, the teachers appointed to the schools 
should include people with a broad outlook, with know- 
ledge. of modern problems of life and of the conditions 
under which their pupils live. They, particularly the 
head-teachers, should know, too, something of the condi- 
tions of work in the district so that they can, towards 
the end of the school course, give their pupils some voca- 
tional guidance and help. 

Some, if not all, of the staff should be people who have 
made a study of the psychological characteristics of this 
age period and of the laws which govern mental efficiency 
and physical growth, and who are accustomed to dealing 
with adolescents. 

The teachers will probably be ‘‘specialists,’’ teaching 
subjects for which they have a special aptitude or for the 
study of which they have had special opportunities. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note the additional 
facilities that have recently been afforded for vacation and 
week-end ‘“‘refresher’’ courses. Still more interesting is 
the indication of the probability of the institution of 
refresher courses of a longer duration, under good con- 
ditions, so that teachers may have the opportunity of 
equipping themselves more efficiently for the teaching of 
special subjects. 


The Standard of Staffing. 


But, with specialisation in schools, it needs to be 
remembered that a larger staff is needed than in the 
system where one teacher takes all subjects with one 
class. The difficulties of time-table making for specialist 
teaching are almost insuperable unless there is a certain 
amount of ‘“‘mobility’’ of the staff afforded by having 
more teachers than there are classes. Moreover, the 
teacher of older pupils should be given certain free periods 
each week for preparation and correction of work; this 
has always been recognised as desirable, even as neces- 
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sary, in Secondary Schools in which the forms are 
smaller in number than the 40 on roll of the Senior Schools, 
and the Hadow Report particularly emphasises the im- 
portance of making the standard of staffing in the Senior 
Schools approximate to that of the Secondary Schools, 
not only in regard to qualifications, but in proportion to 
the number of pupils in the school. 


Qualifications. 


A word of warning seems to be desirable on the 
question of qualifications. 

There is no doubt that, ultimately, there must be an 
attempt made to standardise the minimum qualifications 
of all teachers, otherwise there can never be the unification 
of the system, which the Hadow Report foreshadows. 

What that standardisation is to be is at present a 
moot point. There are many possible solutions. 

1. One would be to make a University Degree an essen- 
tial for every fully-qualified teacher, although it 
seems a little doubtful whether the reading required 
to obtain an Arts or Science Degree is quite the best 
preparation for teaching the average pupil. It is in- 
teresting to note in this connection that the University 
of Bristol has decided that, under certain conditions, 
teachers holding the Board of Education Certificate 
may proceed at once to a final course for a Degree. 

2. Another solution would be the establishment of a new 
type of Degree in Education, the preparation for 
which would involve the study of social, educational 
and psychological problems and would definitely link 
up the academic with the practical. Such a degree 
might in future prove to be the best hall-mark of 
the fully-qualified teacher. 

3. Still a third solution would be to make the Board of 
Education Certificate definitely carry the status of 
a Degree, i.e., to make it different in kind but not 
in value from the Degree proper. 

But, meanwhile, so long as a University Degree is 
not compulsory for all those entering the profession, and 
the present Board of Education Certificate is the recog- 
nised qualification for the ‘‘right to teach’’ in any school, 
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so long must the status of the Certificate be maintained. 

It would be a fatal mistake to stress the value of a 
Degree as against that of the Certificate in the new Senior 
Schools, for it is certain that, for a while at any rate, 
the re-organised Senior Schools will depend very largely 
on those who, as Head or Class Teachers, have been in 
the Elementary School. Their experience under the system 
which is passing away has shown them where that system 
has failed—they are looking forward with joy to the 
possibilities inherent in the new system, and the new 
Senior Schools will stand a better chance of being success- 
fully launched, if there is in each a generous proportion 
of certificated teachers, with wide experience. 

It would appear, therefore, that there should be no 
rigidity in the system of staffing of any schools, but that 
while the value of a Degree should not be underrated, the 
value of the Certificate should also be borne in mind, and 
it should be fully recognised that experience must and 
does count. 

There is little doubt that many of the difficulties of 
staffing will arise from the curious anomolies that exist 
in the present salary scales. If these are to disappear and 
there is to be a real unity of the profession in all its depart- 
ments, there must be a movement toward the removal of 
the existing differentiations and the substitution of one 
national scale of Salaries for all fully-qualified teachers. 

It is certain that the successful development of Senior 
Schools will depend almost entirely upon the inspiration 
and insight of the teachers who inaugurate the movement. 
They will need to enter upon the work in the spirit of real 
adventure, with courage, patience, faith and persistence. 
From those outside the school, they will require sympathy 
and encouragement and above all things freedom to experi- 
ment, even to fail if need be, in order that they may find 
the way to bring the fulness of life to those who have 
hitherto merely touched its fringe. 
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N.U.W.T. Current Educational Publications. 


Back TO THE Hapow Report (incorporating :—‘‘Courses 
of Study for Senior Schools’’ and “‘Courses of Study for 
Junior Schools’’). 3d. nett. 4d. post free. 


THE SENIOR SCHOOL. 3d. nett. 34d. post free. 
A SuRVEY OF CHILDREN’S Books. 2d. nett. 24d. post free. 


A ScIENCE SCHEME FOR GIRLS BASED ON BIOLOGICAL. 
TEACHING, by Edith Cooper, L.L.A. 1/-. 


MEMORANDUM ON RURAL EDUCATION. 4d. 


ScHOOL Buripines. 4d. 
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